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Fditorial Buzzings. 


Before the blue-bird wings its way 
To northern glade and dell, 

There comes a dear and happy day 
When buds begin to swell. 


>—--,-- 


A Son was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest R. Root on Easter Sunday, March 
29,1891. His name is Leeland Ives 
Root, and his weight is 8 pounds. A 
cute birthday card comes to our desk 
announcing the event. Ernest is now 
** father,” and Uncle Amos is a “‘ grand- 
father.” The BEE JouRNAL offers con- 
gratulations all around. 





<> 





Bulletin No. 9, of the Rhode Island 
Agricultural Experiment Station, is 
devoted to experiments in apiculture, by 
Samuel Cushman. We will republish 
some of them as soon aS we can find 
room. 


— or a 





Samples of Perforated Zine are re- 
ceived from Dr. G. L. Tinker. The 
perforations are smooth, and the work- 
manship excellent. 





* Father Langstroth, in response to our 
letter of recent date, writes as follows: 

DEAR FRIEND :—Your letter of sympa- 
thy is received. I thank you for the 
same. We do, indeed, look to the Divine 
love as the true source of comfort in the 
sore bereavement which we have sus- 
tained. Iam too much affected by dis- 
ease to Say more. 

Yours affectionately, 
L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

This short letter betrays his state of 
mind, and at the same time shows the 
severity Of the bereavement in the loss 
of his son-in-law, with whom he has for 
years had a ‘‘home.” What the future 
arrangements are to be we are not 
informed, but we hope they will be none 
the less pleasant for our aged friend and 
benefactor. This reminds us of the an- 
nuity fund, created’ some three or four 
years ago. Those who then subscribed 
to it, should be prompt in sending the 
amount this year, and thus cheer the 
heart and renew the resources of the 
apicultural *‘ grand old man ” of America 
—the Rev. L. L. Langstroth. 


—_———— << 


H. D. Davis, an apiarist in Vermont, 
with a manufacturing outfit, and 300 
colonies, is contemplating the feasi- 
bility of removing his plant to Denver, 
Colo., increasing the colonies to 1,000, 
and engaging extensively in the bee- 
business. So says an exchange. 


Fire destroyed the store-room of the 
branch apiary of Mr. James Heddon, at 
Glenwood, Mich., March 26. It probably 
caught fire by the sparks from a neigh- 
boring sawmill. It contained a honey 
extractor, and a lot of cans, tools, etc., 
and was fully insured. This we learn 
from Mr. Ira D. Deming, at Glenwood. 


———-— _ »« «=m e 





Mr. Hiram J. Ward, a fruit-grower 
and honey-producer of Farmington, 
Kans., gave us a call on Monday, and 
left his photograph on our desk. He is 
an old subscriber to the Ber JouRNAL. 
having taken it ever since 1868. 
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Comb-Foundation and Foul-Brood. 


Last week, on page 437, we stated 
that we did not agree with Mr. Corniel 
about the spreading of foul-brood by 
the use of comb-foundation, and called 
for the modus operandi of the larger 
manufacturers to show that the tempera- 
ture, while manufacturing, was suffi- 
ciently high to kill the spores and mi- 
crobes. We are now glad to present the 
following letters on the subject, and we 
think they will show most emphatically 
that the fears of Mr. Corniel are entirely 
groundless : 


Mr. Corniel, in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, page 447, says— 


The opinion is held by prominent bee- 
keepers, both in Europe and America, that 
the contagion of foul-brood may be com- 
municated by the use of comb-foundation, 
made from the wax of infected colonies. 
Instances are given in which the reasons 
for believing that the disease was conveyed 
by this means, seem very strong. 


I saw, also, in the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal, of March 15, that the number of 
prominent bee-keepers of both Europe 
and America, alluded to by Mr. Corniel, 
amounts to four—two in England, and 
two in the United States—and that the 
opinions of these gentlemen are nothing 
but guess work. I notice that, with Mr. 
Corniel, the United States means Amer- 
ica, and England means Europe, for I 
do not remember having seen, in any 
paper from France, Germany, Italy, or 
Switzerland, a single item intimating 
that the use of comb-foundation may be 
the cause of foul-brood. 

Besides, although we have sold half a 
million of pounds of comb-foundation in 
thirteen years, we have not yet received 
a complaint from any bee-keeper having 
reasons for believing that our foundation 
conveyed the disease to his bees; yet we 
buy wax from dealers living in every 
part of the United States, from Florida 
to Oregon, and from Vermont to New 
Mexico; and some of the wax was cer- 
tainly rendered from combs containing 
foul-brood. Furthermore, we have re- 
ceived wax melted from combs whose 
bees had died of foul-brood, and can 
give the names of the parties who sent it 
to us, if necessary. 

The store-room in which we weigh, 
sort and keep the wax, as it comes from 
dealers or bee-keepers, is often open to 
our bees, and its windows are provided 
with bee-escapes. Sometimes there are 











thousands of bees running over the 
cakes, attracted by the smell. Yet we 
have never seen a single case of foul- 
brood in any of our apiaries. Does not 
such facts prove that the heat at which 
the wax melts is sufficient to kill the 
spores of foul-brood in the combs ? 

Pasteur has ascertained that all the 
seeds of disease which may exist in 
wine, can be destroyed if the wine is 
heated to the temperature of 140°. In 
accordance with his information heaters, 
called in France cessotherms, were built 
to heat the wine, and we know by ex- 
perience that they accomplish the desired 
aim perfectly. As beeswax does not melt 
at less than 148°, and as it is impossi- 
ble to melt it without raising the temper- 
ature higher, there can be no doubt that 
all the spores of foul-brood are killed in 
the rendering of the combs. 

Mr. Corniel writes, also: 


There is good reason for believing that 
foundation is sent out which has never 
been heated up to 190°. 


We have ascertained that, to get rid 
of all the impurities of beeswax, we 
should keep it liquid for at least 24 
hours. To obtain such a result, we melt 
the wax with water, in a boiler holding 
about 800 pounds, and do not put the 
liquid in our double-walled tanks unti! it 
has been heated to 212°, skimming, dur- 
ing the heating, all of the impurities 
which rise to the surface. The scum is 
emptied into barrels out-of-doors, with 
all the dirt scraped from the purified 
cakes. Although this scum has never 
been heated to 212°, our bees which 
visit it freely, do not infect their hives. 

From these experiences, which have 
extended over a period of 14 years, are 
we not entitled to proclaim that the heat 
at which beeswax melts is sufficient to 
kill the spores of foul-brood? We think 
that no scientific guessing can hold good 
in the presence of the facts related 
above. 


The causes which may scatter foul- 
brood in localities where it was unknown, 
are very difficult to ascertain. As this 
malady is not spontaneous, the main 
cause is certainly the: bringing of bees 
from one locality to another. This 
malady is not known around us, but sup- 
pose that a novice in bee-culture, living 
ten miles away, receives froma distance, 
a foul-brood colony ; another apiary, two 
miles distant, can contract the disease, 
which, in turn, may be transferred to 
another neighbor, long before the first 
one knows anything of foul-brood, and 
so on. The malady may reach our apiary 





after a lapse of two or three years; 
then, who can trace it back ? 

According to my experience, to charge 
the spreading of foul-brood to comb- 
foundation, is about as sensible as the 
assertion of a noted French bee-keeper 
of the old school, who used to declare 
that the spreading of this disease was 
due to the movable-frame hives. 

Hamilton, Ills. CHARLES DADANT. 


I have just read Mr. Corniel’s article, 
in regard to the danger of spreading 
foul-brood through the medium of comb- 
foundation, and will detail our method 
of handling the wax. Our wax is all 
refined by melting in a large copper 
tank (by steam), and keeping it at the 
boiling point for 6 or 7 hours. The tank 
is double, the inner one being surrounded 
by water; the steam heats the water, 
and does not come in contact with the 
wax, so that the settling process goes on 
all the time. Taking into consideration 
tne melting of the combs into wax, in 
the first place, and the continued heat in 
refining, and again melting to sheet it, I 
hardly think there is any possible dan- 
ger of contagion. If there was any dan- 
ger, after this process, I should think 
that nearly al] the bees would be affected, 
for the use of comb-foundation is so gen- 
eral. We are told that honey infected is 
safe to feed, if boiled; and that the 
sealding of hives will disinfect them. 
Wax will melt, or start to, at 145°, but 
it takes about 15T° to keep it melted. 

M. H. Hunt. 

Bell Branch, Mich., April 2, 1891. 





Appropriation for the World’s Fair. 


o 


The Sill to appropriate $5,000 for 
the exhibit of bees and honey at the 
World’s Columbian Fair is now before 
the Illinois Legislature. It was intro- 
duced on March 25, by Hon. Joseph M. 
Hambaugh, and was, as usual, referred 
to the proper committee. 

We gave a portion of this Bill last 
week—such as was telegraphed to the 
daily papers. As it was incomplete, and 
omitted several important matters, we 
now publish it in full: 


WHEREAS, The large revenues derived 
annually from the sale of honey by the 
bee-keepers of Illinois make this import- 
ant industry worthy of the fostering care 
of the General Assembly; and 

WHEREAS, A creditable apiarian exhibit 
by bee-keepers of Illinois at the World’s 
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Columbian Exposition, to be held in Chi- 
cago in 1893, will call marked attention 
to this growing industry, and greatly as- 
sist the development of the same, and 
thereby add largely to the material pros- 
perity of the State; and 

WHEREAS, The Illinois Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, an organization composed 
of leading apiarists of the State, and 
duly incorporated, in compliance with 
the statutes of this State, have petitioned 
this General Assembly for an appropria- 
tion to defray the expenses of making an 
exhibit of bees, honey and apiarian sup- 
plies and appliances at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, in 1893; therefore 

SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the People 
of the State of Illinois, represented in the 
General Assembly, That there be and is 
hereby appropriated to the Illinois Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, out of any money 
in the treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the following sums, to-wit: For the 
payment of expenses of making an exhibit 
of bees, honey, apiarian supplies and ap- 
pliances at the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, to be held in Chicago in 1893, the 
sum of $5,000, or so much of said sum 
as may be required to make a credita- 
ble display. 

Sec. 2. The Illinois Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation may, in its discretion, employ a 
competent person as an executive officer 
for service in preparatory work and care 
of the State Apiarian Exhibit, whose 
powers, duties and title shall be pre- 
scribed by said Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
and whose compensation shall be fixed 
by said Association, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Governor. Said executive 
officer shall be removed at the pleasure 
of said Association. Any member of 
said Bee-Keepers’ Association, other 
than said executive officer, rendering serv- 
ice in connection with said State exhibit 
by instruction of said Association, may 
receive, as compensation therefor, only 
necessary expenses and cost of transpor 
tation while actually employed in such 
service. 

Sec. 3. The sum of $5,000, or so 
muth thereof as may be necessary for 
the purpose, is hereby appropriated to 
defray the cost and expenses of the work 
contemplated by this act, to be paid by 
the State Treasurer from the funds not 
otherwise appropriated, upon warrants 
drawn by the Auditor of the State, which 
warrants shall be drawn only upon item- 
ized vouchers and receipted billss signed 
by the President of the Illinois Bee-Keep- 
Association, countersigned by the 
Secretary thereof, and approved by the 
Governor: And provided further, That 
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held, or become liable, in any amount in 
excess of the sum hereby appropriated. 

Now, if every bee-keeper in Illinois has 
not already written to the Senator and 
Assemblyman of his district, let that be 
done at once, urging them to support the 
measure, and endeavor to secure the 
necessary appropriation for a creditable 
exhibition of the products of the bee, at 
the coming World’s Fair. 





Transferring Bees.—In reply to sev- 
eral inquiries, we will say that Mr. Hed- 
don transfers bees in the following way, 
which he claims to be far preferable to 
the old way: 


About swarming time he drives the 
queen and a majority of the bees into a 
forcing box, and then removes the old 
hive back a few feet, and puts in its 
place a hive with its frames filled with 
foundation, and pours the forced swarm 
in front of- it. All field-workers will 
leave the old hive, and join the queen. 
It would be well to return a part of. the 
bees to the old hive, for fear that the 
brood will get chilled, being careful not 
to take the queen. Twenty-one days 
after the forcing of the bees, Mr. Heddon 
drives the old hive clean of its bees, 
uniting with the former drive. The 
worker-brood is all hatched, and nothing 
remains but the honey and comb, which 
can be either transferred, or honey ex- 
tracted and comb melted. 





To Prevent Robbing, close the en- 
trance so as to give passage but fora 
single bee atatime. This is effective, 
if the bees will defend themselves; if 
not, remove them to a cellar for a few 
days, then place them on anew stand, 
or exchange places with the colony that 
isrobbing it. This will answer a ques- 
tion sent in by W. R. Reynolds, of Cave 
City, Ky. 





Well Satisfied. 


I would not do without the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL for anything. It is the 
best and cheapest publication on bees 
and honey that I know. 

THoMAS FOREACRE. 
Marshallton, Del. 








Sections for Comb-Honey.— We have 
discarded the honey-boxes of yore, hold- 
ing many combs, and even the unicomb 
two-pound section has nearly gone out 
of use, leaving the one-pound one-piece 
section as the sole favorite. 

Now, another ‘advanced step” is 
very necessary. There should be a uni- 
formity of size and width for this oue- 
pound section. The present condition 
of things, where many sizes and shapes, 
and many widths are used, should give 
way to one size, and one, or at most two, 
widths for sections where separators are 
used or dispensed with. 

All supers should be made to accom- 
modate one size of sections. This could 
easily be done, and would save much 
confusion and inconvenience. There are 
many other good reasons for uniformity. 

Uniformity should be the rule in sec- 
tions and crates, and any departure 
from that rule should be disapproved 
and frowned down. These are our views, 
and have been expressed quite often in 
the past. We now invite a formal dis- 
cussion of the points presented, and 
suggestions fora way out of the diffi- 
culty. The BEE JOURNAL will give 
space for a full and free discussion of 
the subject, as one of the important 
topics now interesting all bee-keepers. 





Honey for La Grippe.—In comment- 
ing upon the present condition of the 
honey market, Mr. R. A. Burnett remarks 
as follows: 





The market is about cleaned up on 
comb-honey ; at the ruling prices of 17 
and 18 cents, very little is coming, and 
we are of the opinion that there is not 
any in the producers’ hands. There has 
been an unusually large Spring trade in 
comb-honey, aS many are using it asa 
preventive and cure of la grippe. 

R. A. BURNETT. 

Chicago, Ills., April 2, 1891. 


In this and many other cities, la grippe 
has been more devastating and deadly 
than former epidemics of small-pox, 
diphtheria, and the like. The liberal 
use of homey has been one of the best 
remedies, as well as preventives. 
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Deadly Poison on Fruit Bloom. 


The Bill introduced into the Legisla- 
ture by Hon. J. M. Hambaugh, making 
it a misdemeanor to spray fruit trees 
with poison while in bloom, has b2en 
referred to the Committee on Horticul- 
ture, and will doubtless be promptly re- 
ported upon favorably. The full text of 
the Bill is as follows : 


A Britt for an act to protect bees from 
poison through the spraying or other- 
wise treating of fruit or ‘other trees, 
shrubs, vines or plants with london pur- 
ple, paris green, white arsenic or other 
virulent poisons, while the aforesaid 
trees, shrubs, vines or plants are in 
bloom. 


WHEREAS, Spraying of trees, shrubs, 
vines or plants at the proper time greatly 
improves the conditions favorable for a 
crop of fruit; and 


WueErREAS, Spraying should never be 
permitted until the blossoms have fallen 
from the latest blooming trees; and 


WuereAs, The insects injurious to 
fruit do not make their appearance until 
about ten days after the bloom; and 

WHEREAS, The spraying of trees, 
shrubs, vines, etc., while the same are in 
bloom poisons the bees and _ seriously 
injures the bee-keepers, and reduces the 
signal benefits to the fruit growers, who 
have repeatedly demonstrated that the 
bees ensure better crops; therefore 


SEcTION 1.—Be it enacted by the People 
of the State of Illinois, represented in the 
General Assembly, That it shall be un- 
lawful for any person to spray any fruit 
trees, shrubs, vines or plants with paris 
green, london purple, white arsenic, or 
other virulent poisons, or to scatter upon 
such trees, shrubs, vines or plants, 
powdered london purple, paris green, 
white arsenic, or other virulent poisons, 
while such trees, shrubs, vines or plants 
are in blossom, and so may be visited by 
honey-bees in quest of nectar or pollen. 


And that any person who shall spray 
such trees, shrubs, vines or plants with 
london purple, paris green, white 
arsenic, or other virulent poisons, or 
shall scatter the poison upon the same 
while in blossom, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and for the first 
offense shall be punished by fine in any 
sum not less than five dollars, and for 
the second offense by fine in any sum not 
less than twenty-five dollars, and in 
default ef payment of the same by im- 





prisonment in the county jail not more 
than ninety days. 


2. The fines resulting from the opera 
tions of this statute shall be paid to the 
State Treasurer by the court imposing 
the same, and be placed by said Treas- 
urer to the credit of the Illinois Bee- 
Keepers’ Association to be used by said 
association in promoting and developing 
the industry of bee-keeping in this 
State. 

3. The Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion may, in its discretion, employ a 
competent person as an executive officer 
for service in enforcing the provisions of 
this statute, whose powers, duties and 
title shall be prescribed by said Bee 
Keepers’ Association, and whose com 
pensation shall be fixed by said associa 
tion, subject to the approval of the Gov 
ernor. Said executive officer shall be 
removable at the pleasure of said asso 
ciation. 

4. The fines resulting from the opera 
tion of this statute, or so much thereo: 
as may be necessary for the purposes 
named above, are hereby appropriated 
to defray the cost and expenses of the 
work contemplated by this act, to he 
paid by the State Treasurer from fun(ds 
not otherwise appropriated, upon war 
rants drawn only upon itemized vouchers 
and bills signed by the President of the 
Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association, coun- 
tersigned by the Secretary thereof, and 
approved by the Governor: And pro 
vided, further, that in no event shall the 
State of Illinois be held or become liable 
in any amount in excess of the revenne 
obtained through the operations of this 
statute. 

This Bill should be passed at once, and 
zo into effect immediately, or it will be 
useless this season. An emergency 
clause may help matters, if added to the 
Bill, and make it operative as soon as it 
becomes law. 

All Illinois bee-keepers should try te 
influence their Senators and Represent» 
tives to vote for the measure. 


—- << 


Blooming Fruit and Busy Bees. 


Fruit is just beginning to bloom i: 
Texas; the bees are busy, and appear te 
be doing well. They have, however 
been able to get pollen, and, perhaps, ? 
little honey for a month past, on wa- 


days.-—Exrchange. 
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Bee-Legislation in Illinois about foul- 
brood, is thus commented upon, by Mr. 
Hughes: 


Representative Smith will soon intro- 
duce a bill into the Legislature provid- 
ing for an Inspector of foul-brood, and 
for payment of his salary by a tax of 2 
cents on each colony of bees in the State. 
This suits me. But I would suggest that 
the money so raised be paid to the IIli- 
nois Bee-Keepers’ Association, to be used 
as they think best. Representative 
Hambaugh has also introduced a Dill 
regulating the spraying of fruit trees. 
Now is the time for bee-keepers. to be- 
stir themselves, and place our industry 
on an equal footing with other pursuits. 

Mt. Zion, Llls. J. S. HuGues. 





It is a Fact thata greatdeal of study is 
now being put upon the advertising pages 
of leading periodicals. Experts write 
advertisements, the best artists design 
illustrations, and itis a matter of con- 
siderable interest, therefore, when one 
of the leading advertising firms of the 
country announce that they have pub- 
lished a sample book, in which they show 
200 or more different advertisements 
they have written and designed for their 
customers. Alden & Faxon, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, well known in the advertising 
field, have just published a book with 
this title, and will send it on receipt of 
six cents in stamps. The collection is 
quite unique, and shows what versatility 
there isin the American mind, regard- 
ing the wants and necessities of people 
who read newspapers. In addition to 
the advertisements, information and 
hints are given to advertisers, whether 
they are old and experienced, or whether 
they are just starting on the road to 
fame and fortune, with the newspapers 
as their capital. 





-——<_ = 





Binders made especially for the Bez 
JoUuRNAL for 1891 are now ready for 
delivery, at 50 cents each, including post- 
age. Be sure to use a Binder to keep your 
numbers of 1890 for reference. Binders 
for 1890 only cost 60 cents, and it will 
pay you to use them, if you do not get the 
volumes otherwise bound. 





Paint for Hives.—A cheaper and 
more durable than ordinary paint, can 
be made as follows : 


Three parts slacked lime, 
Two parts sifted wood ashes, 
One part fine sand. 


Mix the whole intimately, and sift the 
mixture through a fine sieve. Then add 
as much boiled linseed oil as will make 
the mass of a proper consistence to be 
applied witha tolerably stiff paint brush. 
The more perfectly the ingredients are 
mixed, the more durable the paint will 
be; and the paint should be frequently 
Stirred when using, to prevent the sand 
from settling to the bottom. Two coats 
are sufficient. The first is put on thin, 
and will be mostly absorbed by the wood. 
When this is pretty dry, the second coat 
is to be put on as thick as it can be 
properly spread with a brush. This 
paint is of a gray color when dry.— 
Exchange. 





Bumble-Bees as Fertilizers. 


H. N., of Caledonia Station, Michigan, 
writes: 1. Has the bumble-bee any- 
thing to do with the filling of the second 
crop of clover? 2. Hasit anything to 
do with fruit fertilization ? 

1. Prof. Beal, in his ‘‘Grassesof North 
America,” details an experiment in 
which the yield of seed from clover 
plants worked on by bumble-bees was 
four times as large as from similar 
plants from which the bees were kept 
away. A writer whom he quotes, says: 
‘*It is at least certain that bumble-bees 
are the chief fertilizers of the common 
red clover.” Prof. Beal says: ‘‘Itis 
not improbable that the time may come 
when queen bumble-bees will be reared, 
bought and sold, for their benefit to the 
crop of clover seed.” 2. Yes.—0O. J. Far. 





Catalogues and Price-Lists for 1891 
have been received from 

A. G. Hill, Kendallville, Ind.—36 
pages—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies and Bees. 

Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Iowa—16 
pages—Queens and Supplies for the 
Apiary. 

Wm. H. Bright, Mazeppa, Minn.—24 
pages—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

J. M. Kinzie, Rochester, Minn.—16 
pages—Supplies for the Apiary. 

F. A. Lockhart & Co., Lake George, 
N. Y.—8 pages—-Carniolan Bees and 
Queens. 
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Eight or Ten-Framle Hives. 


Query 761.—1. If you were going to 
run an apiary of not more than 50 to 
60 colonies, Spring count, as a side- 
issue to farming, and wished to génerally 
leave from 25 to 85 pounds of honey in 
the brood-chamber for the colonies to 
winter on (barring bad seasons like the 
one just past), which would you use, the 
8 or the 10-frame Langstroth hive? 2. 
Is an outer-cap or upper-story worth the 
extra cost to protect the sections from 
the heat and cold, or is it a useless 
expense ?—Iowa. 


1. Eight-frame. 2. I think it would 
not pay.—A. J. Coox. 


1. The 8-frame hive. 2. It is a use- 
less expense.—R. L. TAYLOR. 


1. We prefer large hives. 2. All our 
hives have an outer cap.—DADANT & 
Son. 


1. The 10-frame Langstroth. 2. I 
never use the outer-cap. It might be of 
benefit in some localities.—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 


1. I would use the 10-frame Lang- 
stroth. 2. An upper story pays, and, 
for extracted-honey, it is a necessity.— 
A. B. MAson. 


1. The 8-frame hive. 2. That outer- 
capis more than useless. Always use a 
shade board in any case.—J AMES HED- 
DON. 


1. The 8-frame. 2. I think it worth 
all it.costs in any case; and indispensi- 
ble if you winter out-of-doors.—Mrs. L. 
HLARRISON. 


1. I should use the 10-frame hive, 
most assuredly. 2. I have found that, in 
my climate, bees winter as well in single 
as double walled hives.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. The 8-frame. 2. If by ‘‘outer- 
cap” you mean a case outside of the 
super which holds the sections, No. I 
think the section-case is all that is nec- 
essary.—EuUGENE SEcOoR. 


1. I prefer the 8-frame hive. 2. An 
outer-case, giving an air space all around 
the sections, is a good thing; yet it adds 
to the cost of the hive.—H. D. Currine. 


1. Luse 8, butif I were running a 
farm I might want 10. 2. I doubt if it 
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is worth while to have anything outside 
the super, if that is % inch thick.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


1. If I produced extracted-honey, I 
should use the 8-frame-hive with a 
super. If comb-honey, much would 
depend on the honey supply. If it came 
in a rush, with basswood, I would use 10 
frames, and contract to 8.—M. MAn8IN. 


1. If you use skilland judgment in 
managing your apiary, use the 8-frame 
hive; butif you run it by the * let 
alone” system, use the 10-frame hive. 
2. The upper story is well worth the 
extra cost.—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. The 10-frame. 2. I use a cap or 
hood, and while it has its disadvantages, 
I believe they are more than balanced 
by its advantages, and the protection to 
the sections is only one of them.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


1. I would use the 8-frame hive rather 
than the 10-frame, but a hive not more 
than 7 inches deep in preference to 
either. 2. A super that will just hold 
the sections is cheaper than an outer- 
case.—C. H. DIBBERN. 


1. I would use a 10-frame hive, unless 
I was willing to do a good deal of feeding 
ing inthe Fall and Spring. 2. With me, 
an outer-case is a useless appendage, as 
well as a useless expense. But a man 
who farms, as well as runs an apiary, 
might be better off with over cases for 
the surplus departments of his hives, as 
it is to be presumed that he would hardly 
attain to the highest skill as a_ hive 
manipulator.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. I would use the 8-frame hive with 
frames 7 inches deep, in two stories. 
Then if I wanted to make sure of enough 
honey for Winter stores, I would use a 
queen-excluder between the stories from 
June 1 till Oct. 1, confining the queen 
below the excluder after June 1. With 
this management the season must be a 
worse one than the past, if the bees do 
not have enough honey for Winter. I 
am unable to explain the difference, but 
it is certainly remarkable. The same 
management will also give us the largest 
yields of comb-honey. 2. I say, yes. 
G. L. TINKER. 


1. Inthe hands of an expert, the 8- 
frame hive might be preferable, while 
for a farmer, the 10-frame might be 
more profitable. 2. If tthe super is of 
proper thickness, and of modern con- 
struction, no outer-cap will be necessary. 
—Tur Epiror. 
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Ohio State Bes-Keepers’ Convention. 


MISS DEMA BENNETT. 





SECOND DAY—FEBRUARY 11. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The subject of ‘* Moving bees to catch 
the honey-flow ” was to have led with an 
essay by H. R. Boardman, of East Town- 
send, O., but as neither Mr. Boardman 
nor his essay were present, the time was 
taken up in an informal discussion, no 
one present having had much experience 
in that line. 

Dr. Mason said that he once moved 75 
colonies to poor advantage. 

E. R. Root—Moving bees is practiced 
in Germany to a considerable extent, by 
having house-apiaries on wheels. 


The next on the programme was 
‘* Perforated zinc in extracting,” by vol- 
unteers. 

J. B. Hains—I run most of my bees 
for extracting, and I do not want any. I 
do not think that the bees work through 
it nearly as well. 

E. E. Hasty—I would not like to try 
extracting honey in the upper story 
without zinc honey-boards, on account 
of brood. 

J.B. Hains—I do not extract frames 
containing brood ; leave the brood in the 
hive, and the last time around, exchange 
it for a frame below with honey only. 


E. R. Root—I think that extracted- 
honey producers—especially large pro- 
ducers in California—are using it largely 
to great advantage. I donot think it 
any advantage in comb-honey. 


W. Z. Hutchinson—What do you say 
to 5/32 all-wood honey-boards? I 
think the only objection is that the bees 
will go to plugging up the holes with 
hard wax. I often think I will have it 
chamfered down toa thin edge so that 
they will not chock them full of wax. 


Dr. Mason—I shall use the wood-zine 
honey-board next season. I know that 
it is a good thing. 

D. B. Lovett—I have had some wood- 
zine honey-boards pretty well filled with 
propolis. 

Under the head of unfinished business 
the Secretary read a printed communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Missouri 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association,asking us 
to take action in regard to adulterated 
honey. 








F. A. Eaton—Do not keep agitating, 
or the public will think that there is a 
great deal on the market. 

E. R. Root—I agree with Mr. Eaton on 
the subject. 

Mr. Morris—What harm to the gen- 
uine bee-keeper would the report do that 
there was adulterated honey? That 
very idea gives me an opportunity to 
dispose of my honey. 

Dr. Mason—The Secretary ought to be 
instructed to write to our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, requesting 
them to use their influence in securing 
the passage of a bill preventing food 
adulteration, honey to be included in the 
bill. 

The motion prevailed that the Secre- 
tary should write as recommended by the 
President. 

In the matter of appointing delegates 
to the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, to be held in Albany, it was 
decided that those members present 
should be considered as delegates. If 
more than three, let them cast lots to see 
whom it should be. 

The President named: Chas. F. Muth, 
of Cincinnati, who is the President-elect, 
and J. B. Hains, of Bedford, to act in 
conjunction with himself as Legislative 
Committee. 

H. H. Overmyer, Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Statistics, reported : 


Number of colonies, Spring of 1890..... 2,714 
Number of colonies, Fall of 1890....... 3,127 
Number of pounds of comb-honey...... 23,253 
Number of pounds of extracted-honey . .32,902 
Nummber of pounds of beeswax........ 905 


The Question Box was then taken up, 
and some one wished to hear reports 
from those who have tried wide and 
thick top-bars to prevent brace-combs 
between top-bars and supers, or honey- 
board. 

Dr. Mason—I have used a few to good 
advantage. 

** What can be done with bees who kill 
their drones the first of June ? 

W. Z. Hutchinson—Feed them, if you 
want them. 

‘*Give the best method of preventing 
swarms.” . 

W.*Z. Hutchinson—Give plenty of 
room, and extract the honey. 

Mr. Morris—Catch the queen and cage 
her from 2 to 8 days, on top of the 
frames, and then return to the bees. 

** Does the fertilization of the queen 
effect her drone progeny?” 

H. H. Overmyer— Yes. 

Dr. Mason—I think it does, or how do 
you get your hybrids ? 

». E. Hasty—Birds show previous 
mating, sometimes, several years after. 
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The Committee on Resolutions re- 
ported, returning thanks to the railroads 
that the Central Traffic Association rep- 
resents, for reduced rates, and to the 
proprietor of the Merchant’s Hotel, for 
courtesies extended on this occasion. 

At this juncture, J. Y. Detwiler, lately 
from New Smyrna, Fla., appeared in the 
open door, with smiling face,and bearing 
in his hand a stick, which he said was 
of black mangrove wood, from his old 
home in Florida. 

The remarkable thing about this wood 
was that it was so heavy that it would 
not float upon the water, and, owing to 
its weight, would makea very service- 
able cane. He presented it to the asso- 
ciation, requesting that they, in turn, 
cause it to be presented as a memento of 
this occasion to his warm friend, Dr. 
Mason, who was about to retire from the 
Presidential chair. 

E. E. Hasty being called upon to make 
the presentation speech, did so in his 
own happy, inimitable style, which was 
so easy, and so full of hearty good will. 
Although he had not a moment’s time 
for preparation, he said just the right 
thing in a very few words. He said, in 
substance, looking first at the stick and 
then at the President: 

**Doctor, I hold in my hand a piece of 
wood; I see that it is rough now, but I 
know that it may be madeornamental as 
well as useful; which is a suggestion 
that you, too, are a ‘“‘diamond in the 
rough,” and the more we get acquainted 
with you, the more we learn your good 
qualities, and love and appreciate you. 
I see, also, some dark spots or blemishes 
in it, showing that weare not without 
some faults, and that we all have 
blemishes. I observe that it is very 
heavy, indicative of merit—a quality not 
altogether lacking in our President.” 

He tien handed the cane to Dr. Mason, 
assuring him of the good wishes of the 
association, which went with it, with 
the hope thatin future years, when he 
should need support, that this part of a 
honey-producing tree should perform its 
duty faithfully, and be the comfort and 
support of his old age. 

Dr. Mason responded in a feeling man- 
ner, saying that he appreciated the 
points that Mr. Hasty had made. He 
had been President of a great number of 
organizations, but he had never had any- 
thing occur that touched him as much 
as this tokenof appreciation and good 
will from this convention, and which he 
would receive and always hold in kind 
remembrance, adding: ‘*I thank you 
most heartily, for I believe that it comes 
from you hearts.” 





A recess was taken for the purpose of 
making a collection todefray the expense 
of having the cane mounted. Messrs. 
Hains and Eaton, passing through the 
room, secured $5 for that purpose. 

F. A. Eaton made a motion that a vote 
of thanks be tendered Mr. Detwiler for 
his happy thoughtfulness, and that he 
be made an honorary member of this 
association. 

The motion was seconded by J. T. 
Calvert, and carried. 

The President then made some sug- 
gestions to the members as to some 
points in the convention that might be 
improved upon: ‘*Confine yourself to 
the subject.” ‘Speak louder.” ‘ Do 
not hitch along, when speaking, as go- 
ah, get a good-ah, etc.” ‘‘Do not sit 
back by the door, and talk among your- 
selves, but let the rest have the benefit 
of your conference.” I thank you for 
the kindly consideration that has been 
manifested here, and hope that the 
meeting has been of profit to all of us. 

The Secretary’s report was then read. 

At the request of Mr. Morris, the Dox- 
ology was sung, E. E. Hasty leading the 
singing. 

The convention then adjourned to 
meet in Cincinnati, at the call of the 
Executive Committee. 

Bedford, Ohio. 


> 


Removing Bees from Cellars, Etc. 


MRS. IL. HARRISON. 





March changed places with a Winter 
month this year, and has been as cold, 
with more snow, than any other Winter 
month, completely ignoring the idea of 
Spring. Blue-birds and robins were 
reported in February in some localities, 
but failed to put in an appearance in our 
apiary, at least. 

REMOVING BEES FROM THE CELLAR. 

I hope that bee-keepers who put their 
colonies into cellars to pass the Winter, 
did not remove them early in March, 
thinking that Spring had come. A Ger- 
man bee-keeper called lately and in- 
quired if I had taken the bees out of the 
cellar, saying that he thought that they 
must be removed every warm spell, in 
order to have a purifying flight. This 
was thought to be necessary in the early 
days of wintering in the cellar, but ex- 
perience has proven that it is unneces- 
sary, and highly injurious. If they have 
plenty to eat, are dry, warm and com- 
fortable, all they ask is ‘to be let 
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alone.” The time to remove bees from 
the cellar, in any locality, is after the 
time when no more freezing weather 
may be expected. 

One year many weak colonies of bees 
were destroyed by a frost on April 5, 
which also killed outright a pear tree 
that was in full bloom in our apiary. 


One season, following a disastrous 
Winter which had destroyed many colo- 
nies all over the continent, I visited an 
apiary located at the foot of the Green 
Mountains, in Vermont, and was sur- 
prised to find the hives so very populous. 


The owner said there were some very. 


fine days in March, and his neighbors 
put their bees out-of-doors, and when he 
took his out, his neighbors’ bees were all 
dead, and when he put them upon the 
summer stands they were carrying in 
pollen in less than an hour’s time. Dr. 
Miller says that he has never regretted 
putting bees out late in Spring, but has 
too early. During warm, sunny days in 
early Spring, I have often said: ‘TI 
wish my bees in the cellar could enjoy 
it,” and before another day I was say- 
ing: ‘‘ How glad I am that my bees are 
in the cellar, away from the chilling 
blasts.” 


BEES UNEASY IN THE CELLAR. 


If bees are uneasy and roaring, they 
are asking for something. Either the 
air is impure or.cold, hot or dry, and 
their owner should interpret what is the 
matter. Sweep up the dead bees and 
open up the windows at night, changing 
the air. If that does not suffice, wet 
cloths and put them at the entrance, so 
they can take a drink. 


SUB-EARTH VENTILATION. 


The following is from the American 
Bee-Keeper : : 

Some years ago the great West produced a 
Messiah—* sub-earth.’ I ridicule the sub- 
earth craze, which equaled the excitement of 
the Indians over their Messiah, and fooling 
with sub-earth “fixings’’ were equally as 
ridiculous in point of fact as the ghost dances. 


The writer of the above lives in the 
State of New York, where the soil, air 
and walls of cellars differ materially 
from those in Central Illinois. The craze 
did not originate in the great West, but 
D. A. Jones, of Beeton, Ont,, was the 
father of it, as far as bees are concerned. 
If he does not need this ‘‘ ghost dance,” 
he is not compelled to have it, and I am 
not at all disturbed by his ridicule. 

I have had a sub-earth ventilator in 
my own cellar for seven years, and the 
bees and I appreciate it more and more 
every year. The cellar is in a high, 





sandy soil, and has never had the least 
appearance of water in it; if anything, 
itis toodry. But before sub-earth ven- 
tilation was introduced, mold it would, 
and a sort of fungoid growth would 
spread over the walls. I swept, white- 
washed, fumed and fretted, all to no 
purpose, and if a window was opened on 
the west and east, wash-tubs would leak 
like a riddle in a few days. Now, there 
are no moldy-cellar smells, and the air is 
as wholesome as any room in the house. 
—Indiana Farmer. 





Se 


The Automatic Swarm Hiver, 


H. ALLEY. 


os **A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay. 
A swarm of bees in June 
Is worth a silver spoon.” 

It is a well-known fact that bees will 
construct queen-cells and swarm from 
their hive with the desire to form 
another colony, when they become 
crowded for room. This condition of 
affairs comes on the latter part of May 
and June, generally during haying time 
—the busiest season of the year. 

For years there has been no advance- 
ment over the old methods of hiving a 
swarm of bees, although several at- 
tempts have been made to improve them. 

A swarm of bees will not leave the 
premises without their queen, and the 
queen being much larger than the 
worker bees, the inventor of the auto- 
matic swarmer has taken advantage of 
this provision in nature, and devised a 
wonderful invention that will success- 
fully hive all swarms that issue, without 
the assistance of any person. In fact, 
the self-hiver is perfectly automatic, and 
needs no attention during the entire 
swarming season, only so far as to see 
that it is properly adjusted to the hives. 

When a swarm issues in the old way, 
it will cluster in one mass on the limb of 
some tree or bush near by, and, unless 
given a hive soon, the bees will very 
likely go to the woods and be lost, or, as 
they very often do, skip to parts un- 
known without even saying bon jour. 
Thus, itis very important that we have 
an implement to insure the safe hiving 
of all our bees. The time and bees saved 
by using the self-hiver will doubly repay 
its cost the first season. 

By referring to the accompanying cut, 
one will get a good idea of the self-hiving 
arrangement. 

Boxes A and C are provided with metal 
having perforations so small thata queen 
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cannot get through them. The workers, 
being so much smaller than the queen, 
can pass in and out with no hindrance 
whatever. 

Box B is covered with wire cloth, and 
forms a passage-way from A to C, 
through the cone-tube at D. 

The reader, of course, understands 
that box A is placed before the entrance 
of the hive from which a swarm is ex- 
pected. Box C is placed before the en- 
trance of the new hive, or the entrance 
of the hive the swarm is to occupy. The 
two hives are then connected by placing 
box B upon boxes A and C, as shown in 
the illustration, so as to form a contin- 
uous passage-way between the two hives. 
All outlets to the hives except those 





Reminiscence of an Aged Bee-Keeper. 


Ss. B. SMITH. 


I have lived almost three score years 
and ten, and have handled bees nearly 
every year since I was 16 years old. At 
that age I worked fora man who kept 
bees, and when they swarmed I used to 
assist him in hiving them. After the 
first year, the bees and I became such 
good friends that I was trusted with the 
principal care of them, and did most 
of the hiving; also the taking off the 
surplus honey. 

In those days the only hive I had any 
knowledge of was the old box-hive, but 





THE AUTOMATIC 


through the metal must be closed to pre- 
vent the queen from taking wing and 
joining the bees. 

When a swarm issues, the queen is 
checked at the entrance of the hive by 
the excluding metal in box A. The 
worker bees have no difficulty in passing 
the perforations, and going into the air 
pell-mell, as they usually do when the 
swarm issues. But the queen, being much 
larger than the worker bees, cannot 
pass the metal to take wing and join the 
swarm, as they do when no self-hiver is 
used. When the bees find they have no 
queen with them, they at once return. 
In the meantime a few young bees have 
found their queen in box C, and all the 
bees of the returning swarm join her and 
enter the new hive, thus hiving them- 
selves automatically. 

If no more increase is desired, place 
box C onto box A, so as to form a trap 
at the entrance of the old hive. Then if 
a swarm should come off it would hive 
itself back from whence it came. At the 
end of the thirteenth day from the time 
of the first swarm, the swarmer should 
be removed from the entrance of the old 
hive, so as to allow the young queen a 
wedding flight. The old queen always 
goes with the first swarm. Do not look 
for swarming after the last of July, for 
there will be none. 

Wenham, Mass. 





SWARM HIVER. 


we improved on them by cutting two 
long slits in the top of the hive, and 
putting on boxes with glass in one side, 
so that we could see when they were 
full. They held from 10 to 12 pounds 
each. In this way we were quite suc- 
cessful in bee-keeping. We also had 
glass in the lower part of the hive, with 
a slide door that we could open and see 
the bees at work. 

One day during the swarming season, 
a swarm came out, and went up very 
high, so that we could hardly see them, 
and then settled down and clustered in a 
bunch of raspberry bushes. They were 
very cross, and I had great trouble in 
hiving them. It was past 3 o’clock 
when they came out, and they did not 
stay long in the hive where I placed 
them, but came out and started for the 
woods. 

I followed them about 114 miles, and 
when they clustered again, I hived them 
and carried them back to the stand. 
They went to work the next day, and 
gathered a large amount of honey that 
season. 

At another time a swarm started for 
the timber, and I followed them three- 
fourths of a mile, and saw them go into 
a tree. I cut the tree down, split it 
open, hived the bees, and carried them 
back to the stand. They filled the hive 
and cast a swarm that season. 
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As soon as circumstances would per- 
mit, I bought a colony of bees, and was 
very successful with them, for those old- 
fashioned times and ways of keeping 
bees. 

In those days, I never used any protec- 
tion when working among-bees. I have 
hived many swarms with my sleeves 
rolled up to’ my elbows, having no pro- 
tection to arms or face, and it was very 
seldom that I was stung. 


Up to this time (1856), I had lived in 
New Hampshire, but that year I moved 
to Wabasha county, Minn. That part of 
the State was sparsely settled on account 
of its being a half-breed reservation, 
consequently, there were no bees in that 
section, but the honey-bee came with 
civilization. 

I bought 2 colonies of Italians, in 
frame hives, for $10 each. These were 
the first frame hives, and the first Ital- 
ian bees, that I had every seen. I pur- 
chased Quinby’s book on bees, and made 
my hives according to his directions. I 
paid an enormous price for my bees, but 
did the best that I knew how to make 
them profitable, and succeeded beyond 
my expectations, for I made more on 
this investment than on any $20 that I 
ever spent. 

Keeville, Minn. 


————_ > a 


Pollen Gathering by Queenless Colonies. 


A. N. DRAPER. 


The following letter is in reference to 
the article under the above heading, 
published on page 379: 


Iam just as much puzzled to know how 
youarrive at your conclusions, as you are 
to know how many of the noted authorities 
have arrived at theirs. 

When I walk along in front of a line of 
bee-hives, and see one-third of the bees 
going into each hive loaded with pollen, 
except one hive, and into that hive not one 
bee in five hundred carrying any pollen, 
upon opening that hive, without exception, 
I find it queenless. Nearly every Spring I 
find from 2 to 6 queenless colonies, and one 
Spring I found 12 or 15, andI have never 
failed to discover them by this rule. 

I -was greatly interested in that article, 
notwithstanding your experience was so 
different from my own. 

Marshalltown, Iowa. O. B. Barrows. 

I find that bees that become queenless 
during the Winter, are so thoroughly 
discouraged that they carry in but very 
little, either of pollen or honey. 

I generally examine every colony of 
bees I have, in Marchor April, and unite 








all the queenless colonies with weak 
colonies having queens. By reference 
to the article in question, you will find 
that I distinctly say, in the Summer 
time. 

That I am notalone in my conclusions, 
the following extract, from a letter re- 
ceived, will show : 


Your article on page 379, of the BEE 
JOURNAL, is good. When the question was 
asked, I was surprised at the answers, but 
concluded that the “big guns’’ knew in 
which direction they were firing, and that 
I did not. 

My experience in that direction is 
limited, but I have noticed that the hives 
containing an excess of pollen were either 
queenless, or had been so. 

Sometimes, however, a colony in appar- 
ently a normal condition, will gather an 
undue amount of pollen. This, I believe, 
is owing to the fact that where there is no 
nectar to gather, the bees, otherwise idle, 
will pitch into the pollen. C. E. Yocom. 

Sherman, Ills. 


With a small brood-nest, nearly every 
bit of the surplus honey is taken off in 
June and July—here, in June, if I ex- 
pect to keep sections clean and nice. If 
I should use a small hive, and take all 
the white honey off as surplus, the bees 
would starve during July or August. 

Last year, the colony in my best large 
hive gave me 169 pounds, net, of ex- 
tracted-honey. The colony in my Hed- 
don hive gave less than 20 pounds. My 
average was 50 pounds per colony, 
Spring count. 

During July and August the pollen 
nuisance is the worst, and it comes off 
corn-tassels and horse-weed. If there 
is plenty of honey surrounding tlie 
brood-nest, this pollen is converted into 
brood, which makes a colony valuable 
property during a good Spanish-needle 
yield, or for a clover yield the following 
Spring. Of course, there must be a vig- 
orous queen in the hive. 

It is the nature of the bee to stgre a 
surplus in time of plenty, and if you un- 
dertake to run a colony without com- 
plying with this fundamental principle, 
you upset the whole economy of the bee- 
hive. 

The bees are not nearly as liable to 
store an excess of pollen in empty combs 
kept above the brood-nest, as in empty 
combs kept below it,and I doubt very much 
the advisability of keeping empty extract- 
ing-combs in the hives during July and 
August, in a locality like this. The 
purer, cleaner, and whiter the extract- 
ing combs are kept, the better. Never 
allow any pollen to be stored in them 
that you can avoid. 
Upper Alton, Ills. 
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Texas Apicattural Notes. 


A. C. ATEN. 





These notes are for the benefit of 
Southern bee-keepers—especially those 
in Texas. To insure success, our man- 
agement must often be different from 
what it is further north. Even in dif- 
ferent localities in Texas, quite often, 
bees need different care. 

In this part of Texas we have been 
having very cool weather for the last 
four weeks. The mercury went below 
the freezing point twice, but it was not 
cold enough to destroy the fruit. There 
were very few days that bees could 
gather pollen or honey. We had very 
little rain during this time, but to-day 
we had a splendid rain, and for the last 
few days it has been quite warm. Bees 
are very busy, and appear to be in fine 
condition. - 

I consider a ten-frame Langstroth hive 
the best for Texas. I would never con- 
tract the brood-chamber, but give them 
plenty of room. I usually have nine 
frames in the brood-chamber. 

I never have less than two. stories for 
a full colony, and quite often three. In 
the upper stories I generally have only 
eight frames, so there is very little brood 
reared in them. 

By giving the bees plenty of room I, 
in a great measure, prevent swarming. 
Last year only one swarm was cast from 
over 160 colonies, Spring count, and 
that, too, when I got nearly 60 pounds 
of honey, on an average, per colony. 
There is generally a honey flow all Sum- 
mer and Fall, but seldom what might be 
called a boom, so it is necessary to have 
plenty of bees all the time, and by this 
management I get them. 

If there is foul-brood in Texas, as is 
claimed by one of your correspondents, 
there should be some legislation on the 
subject ; and the sooner the better. 


The writer of these notes kept bees 
35 years ago, in Peoria county, Ills., 
and sold comb-honey in the Peoria mar- 
ket very readily at 25 cents per pound. 
I recollect very well seeing Mrs. Har- 
rison at her father’s house, in Peoria, 
when she and I were many years younger 
than we are now. 

G. W. Demaree, on page 314, speaks 
of fermented honey. I have had some 
of that here—just such as he describes. 
I always supposed it was caused by the 
bees not being able to ripen it soon 
enough after it was gathered, and, 
owing either to the weather, or some 
other cause, it soured a little before the 





water was evaporated. Sometimes, after 
being capped, it breaks the cappings 
and, of course, has a bad taste, and 
should not be put with the good honey. 
I have never had very much such honey 
in any one year. 

Bees gather very little pollen and no 
honey from rag-weed here, but it is in- 
deed a pest. The roots of our rag-weed 
live all Winter, but when we kill the 
root we generally get rid of it, and it 
does not trouble us as much as it does 
further north. 

To A. N. Draper, in regard to pol- 
len gathering by qneenless colonies, I 
would say that the reason they appear 
to gather more than colonies in good 
condition, is that they use none of it up 
in brood-rearing, and it accumulates. 

To get rid of a drone-laying queen, or 
fertile Worker, shake all the bees off the 
frames, and out of the hive, at least a 
rod away, and the queen, or the fertile 
worker, wil] not find the way back, but 
all the workers will, and then you can 
introduce a queen, or get them to rear 
one of their own. 

Round Rock, Tex., March 24, 1891. 


> 


Bounty for Honey, Etc. 


BYRON ILTAMS. 





Our bees are tumbling over each other 
in their rush to-day, and seem to be 
bringing in considerable honey with the 
pollen. I have heard of no Winter loss, 
worthy of mention, in this vicinity. 
Clover seems to be in very fair condition. 
Fruit is all right so far, andif we have 
no severely cold weather, our bees will 
have a good start on fruit bloom. 

Would it not be well for all bee-keepers 
to write to their United States Senators 
and Representatives,and urge upon them 
the necessity of giving us a bounty of 2 
cents on our honey ? We surely have as 
much right to a bounty as the New Eng- 
land ‘‘sap boilers.”” How would it do for 
bee-keepers to send in $1 or more, each, 
to become members of the Union, and 
use a part of the fund in looking after 
our interests at Washington, in the way 
of a bounty on honey. All bee-keepers 
should, and, doubtless, would ‘* shell out 
the shekels” when they could see a reason- 
ably sure return for their investment. 


Now is the time to get your supplies, 
if you have not already done so. Do not 
wait until your earliest and best swarms 
start for the woods, and your honey flow 
is half over, before you think of getting 
your hives and sections ready. 
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If your bees are out-doors now, close 
up the entrance so that the bees will 
have just room to pass in and out with- 
out crowding. See that there are no 
openings at the top of the hive, to allow 
cool draughts of air to pass up through 
the bees. 

It is very necessary to have your bees 
fixed up just as snug and warm as pos- 
sible at this time of the year, if you 
would have a large working force for the 
clover. 

Worcester, Mo., March 22, 1891. 


[The National Bee-Keepers’ Union is 
an organization created to defend bee- 
keepers when their rights are assailed. 
To allow it to ‘‘ lobby ” for bounties, or 
prosecute adulterators, it must first alter 
its constitution and laws, and that will 
require a majority vote of all its mem- 
bers. Until then, it will be useless to 
expect it to do anything more than to 
defend bee-keepers in their lawful rights 
and privileges.—Eb. } 


———— eS 


Why Bees aré Restless in Winter, 


REV. STEPHEN ROESE. 


Rest is the condition of life for the 
honey-bee during Winter. Temperature 
in harmony with the nature of the bees, 
will be like sweet repose, after long and 
hard labor, to man. Such conditions 
should be maintained in the bee-house 
or cellar, until the opening of the season, 
to keep the colonies healthy and strong, 
and prevent diarrhea and Spring dwin- 
dling. 

All unnecessary tinkering, and noise, 
in and about the bee-house or cellar, 
should be carefully avoided by.the bee- 
keeper, if the future prosperity of his 
apiary is his sole object. Arousing a 
colony of bees from its state of slumber 
and sweet repose, too often means death 
in the end, forit is the nature of the 
bee, whenever aroused to activity, to fill 
itself with honey, and, having no oppor- 
tunity for a cleansing flight, the intes- 
tines become filled with accumulated 
feces, which, if too long,retained, will 
form a sort of mucus, which condition in 
a cool, damp atmosphere, will result in 
diarrhea. 

Therefore, if colonies, during the Win- 
ter months, manifest restlessness, run- 
ning and buzzing about the entrance, as 
if in search of something, and finally 
flying off to perish on the floor, there is 





no question but thatsomething is wrong, 
for a bee will not leave the cluster at the 
risk of her life while all is well, for life 
is as precious to the bee as to man. 


This restless condition of a colony is 
ample proof that something is amiss in 
the hive, and unless the proper remedy 
is applied, the bees, one by one, will 
leave the hive and perish, and the result 
will be that, at the opening of the sea- 
son, there will not be enough bees left 
to protect the brood and care for the 
young, and Spring dwindling will result, 
which has taught many bee-keepers a 
lesson they will not soon forget. 


Beginners, and the inexperienced, are 
not always aware of the cause of such 
restlessness among their colonies during 
the Winter months, and experienced bee- 
keepers cannot write too much, nor too 
often on this topic, for the proverb, ‘“‘ a 
stitch in time saves nine,” is here very 
thoroughly exemplified, and the writer 
is not too proud to acknowledge it to 
have been a fact in his own case, when a 
novice in apiculture, that timely hints 
and’ advice from those who were not 
averse to imparting instruction, saved 
him many dollars. 

These questions now arise: What is 
the cause of restlessness among bees dur- 
ing the long Winter months, and, How 
can we relieve their wants, and keep 
them safely until Spring? They are 
questions that have puzzled many minds 
for years, and baffled the skill of the 
most experienced apiarists, and still the 
problem is unsolved. 

First, low temperature is very in- 
jurious to bees, for they are natives of a 
warm climate, and warmth is the essen- 
tial life-element of the colony, and with- 
out it they cannot exist. This fact 
should be borne in mind by every bee- 
keeper in the land, and yet there are 
many who claim that the cooler the 
atmosphere, the more quiet the bees will 
remain. This has proved too true with 
many who cruelly left their bees unpro- 
tected on the summer stands, the result 
being that they remained quiet forever, 
with a hive full of honey. 


Moderate cold will not injure bees; 
especially, if well provided with stores 
on each side of the cluster, and a few 
empty frames in the center for them -o 
cluster upon and keep warm, with Hill’s 
device overhead, a woolen blanket cover- 
ing next to packing of forest leaves, fine 
shavings or chaff, and, if inside a reposi- 
tory, the hive raised 3¢ of an inch from 
the bottom-board. Bees thus cared for 
will not suffer from cold nor dampness, 
and will not run restlessly to and fro, 
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buzzing about the entrance until life is 
extinct. 

Warmth is essential to the life of the 
honey-bee, and without it, it cannot ex- 
ist. If the immediate surroundings, or 
repository, does not furnish it, artificial 
means must be _ resorted to (Pastor 
Weigandt, of Flacht, Germany, is not 
far from the mark in advocating such) ; 
otherwise, the bees themselves will be 
compelled to create the essential degree 
of warmth for their comfort, by consum- 
ing more honey, which will create a 
higher temperature in the hive. 

But as artificial heat is created by 
means of fuel, be it coal or wood, a refuse 
is left (ashes), so with the honey-bee. 
According to the consumption of honey, 
the intestines will become filled with the 
refuse matter (feces); and if no cleans- 
ing flight can be had, the over-filled 
intestines will cause swelling of the ab- 
domen, and result in diarrhea, the effects 
of which many bee-keepers have experi- 
enced to their sorrow. 

No bee-keeper should allow the least 
sign of diarrhea to remain in hives or 
frames for present use, nor in bee-houses 
or cellars, for the disease will prove con- 
tagious the following season, unless the 
germs are destroyed by scrubbing with 
strong soap-suds, or by fumigating. 

It is the duty of every bee-keeper to 
provide agreeable repositories for his 
bees, frost-proof and dry, with tempera- 
ture not below 35° or 40° above zero, 
nor higher than 50° at any time, as in 
either case, by the excessive consumption 
of honey, there will be danger—in the 
higher temperature too-early breeding 
will be encouraged, which in most cases, 
will prove fatal. 

Another cause of restlessness in the 
hive, is the want of pure air. Much has 
been said and written on this subject, 
many bee-keepers claiming that fresh 
air is not essental for bees in winter 
quarters. The fallacy of such argument 
is patent to all, as animal life cannot ex- 
ist in a healthful state without pure air, 
any more than vegetable life can. Each 
bee-house or cellar should be supplied 
with ventilators sufficient to supply pure 
and carry off foul air. 

Last, but not least, another cause of 
restlessness among bees, is the lack of 
water. Acolony in need of water will 
sometimes act as though mad, for thirst, 
in all cases, is more painful than hun- 
ger. Some colonies are affected more 
than others in this respect, owing to the 
condition and quality of the honey in the 
hive. Bees wintering on buckwheat 
honey will rarely be affected with thirst, 
for it contains more moisture, and is 





thinner than other honey, and will keep 
longer in the liquid state. 

Should honey become granulated in 
the hive, the bees will bein search of 
water, and quite frequently the bottom- 
board of such hives will be covered with 
granulated honey. A sponge or rag, 
saturated with water and placed at the 
entrance, or on top of the frames, will, 
in most cases, give rest and quiet to the 
bees. 

Maiden Rock, Wis. 


—- — oe 


Spring Management of Bees, 


WM. C. WOLCOTT. 

A letter from Mr. L. C. Iaessing, of 
Maumee, Lucas county, Ohio, requests 
me to explain in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, my method of managing bees 
in 10-frame Langstroth hives, during 
the Spring, and until after swarming 
time. It should have been answered 
sooner, but I have been absent from 
home for three weeks. 

I take my bees out of the cellar when 
itis warm enough for them to fly well. 
After they have taken their first flight, I 
examine them, clean out the hives, and 
see if the queens are all right, at the 
same time taking out the drone combs 
from all the colonies from which I do not 
wish to rear. drones, uncapping them 
(thus shaving off their heads), and put- 
ting the frames back in the hives, and 
the next morning the drones are all lying 
on the ground, the bees having carried 
them out. The empty drone combs I 
put in the upper stories for extracting. 
In that way ! reduce the drones greatly, 
and save the honey they would eat. 

The supers that I use for comb-honey 
are made from -inch lumber, the same 
size as the top of the hive, the sides and 
ends being 4's inches wide, for one- 
pound sections. 

I do not put anything between the 
brood-chamber and the supers, and put 
in 4 rows, 7 sections in a row, making 
28 in all. Then I take fine wire and 
stretch across the narrow way, two 
wires for each row of sections, and use 
staples, such as are used in window 
blinds, to fasten them. I do not use 
division-boards at all, and in hiving 
swarms! do not contract the brood- 
chamber. 

I make my own foundation, and when 
I have plenty of it I put in full sheets; 
if not, I cut them lengthwise, and put in 
half a sheet. Ihave never used queen- 
excluders, but have some now, to use in 
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the hives that I extract from. Have 
never extracted any from the brood- 
nest. 

When the honey-flow is good, and I 
have large swarms, I put on the sections 
after the bees have been in the hives 3 
or 4 days, filling the hives with empty 
combs or comb-foundation. 

My hives are all painted and num- 
bered, and I have a book containing the 
numbers. About Sept. 20, I remove the 
caps from the hives, and weigh every 
one, writing down the weight opposite 
the number in the book. From the colo- 
nies having more honey than I think 
they aeed, I remove 1 or 2 frames, 
which I give to colonies that have not 
enough to carry them through the 
Winter. 

Bees have given me a great deal of 
trouble by visiting my well and watering 
trough, and in a dry time they would go 
amile and a half to my neighbors’ 
watering troughs, but last Spring, when 
I put my bees out, I made a trough that 
would hold 5 or 6 pails of water, filling 
it nearly full of corn cobs, then filled it 
up with water, and three times a week I 
putin a handful of salt, and neither I 
nor my neighbors, were troubled with 
bees around the watering trough all 
season. 

Eldorado, Wis., March 16, 1891. 


$$$ 


Removing Bees to Oklahoma, 


H. B. FURBER. 





I formerly lived in Dallas county, 
Texas, and kept about 30 colonies of 
bees, but concluded to move to Okla- 
homa, and wished to bring a few of my 
best colonies with me, so I bought some 
wire-cloth, and cut it about one inch 
larger than the bottom of the hive, so 
that it would turn up all around, and 
fastened it by tacking a strip on the edge 
of the wire. 

I prepared 5 colonies in this way, and 
put them in a hack and hauled them five 
miles to the railroad station, loading 
them into a freight car with my other 
goods—such as farm implements and 
household goods—and some fine hogs and 
poultry. They were on the cars five 
days (the distance is only about 200 
miles), being loaded on Dec. 1, and un- 
loaded Dec. 6, remaining as they were 
shipped until Jan. 5, when I removed 
the wire-cloth, and found about a pint 
of dead bees under each hive. 

They had a good flight the evening of 
Jan. 5, sol left them ina yard in Nor- 





man until the 5th of this month, when I 
put the wire-cloth on them again, placed 
them in a two-horse wagon, on some hay, 
and hauled them 12 miles, over pretty 
rough roads. 

On the 13th I removed the wire and 
placed them where I wished them to re- 
main during the Summer. Three days 
later, [examined them, and found them 
all in good condition, wifh plenty of 
stores and brood. 

They have been bringing in pollen 
every few days since I opened them. I 
think this will be a good country for 
bees. The Indians say there are great 
numbers of them inthe timber. I am 
on Little River, 12 miles east of Norman. 

Norman, O. T., March 23, 1891. 


ee 


Queen-Exclader vs. Queen Inclader. 


A. C. STICKLE. 








Although a great deal is being pub- 
lished about perforated zinc, wood, and 
other material for queen-excluders, my 
present intention is not to discuss the 
utility of queen-excluders, but to sug- 
gest an opposite, or different application 
of the principle. 

Suppose a Langstroth hive were made 
as at present, but in place of the present 
front-board and entrance, a queen-ex- 
cluder were placed, as sometimes at 
present, and in front of this, were an 
additional foot or more in length of hive, 
filled with sections with another front- 
board and entrance unobstructed. 

Now, in such a hive the bees could 
deposit their stores in the sections-with- 
out entering the hive proper, or could go 
on into the hive through the perforated 
division ; while the queen could not go 
from the brood-chamber, which might be 
made two stories high. 

In such an arrangement the bees would 
not consume much time, as it is claimed 
they do, in crawling through the narrow 
slots of the queen-excluder; nor could 
the queen enter the sections. If swarm- 
ing is to some extent caused by the 
crowding of the bees, this arrangement 
would relieve the pressure, and its utility 
might extend in other directions. In 
short, the queen-excluder becomes a 
queen-includer. 

Has this principle ever been tried in 
just this manner? And if so, what has 
been the result? I write to find out any 
record in the matter, so as not to go over 
the experimental! failures already proved 
by others. You edit a periodical at all 
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able, and hence you can easily post me 
in this matter. 
Anamosa, Iowa. 


[Perhaps the nearest to the idea pre- 
sented above is the ‘‘ queen-restrictor” 
invented by C. W. Dayton, which is fully 
described on gage 790 of the Ber Jour- 
NAL for 1890. It is a queen-includer, 
by confining the queen upon several 
frames to fill them with brood, léaving 
the other combs to be filled with honey 
by the workers.—Eb. | 





aa 


Keeping ai Account with Bees, Etc, 


J. A. MARSH. 








The season of 1890 was a failure in 
Crawford county, and bees will be in 
demand the coming Spring. 

The moss-back, box-hive man is about 
weeded out. He went after the honey, 
and helped himself freely, last June— 
carved everything out, down to the cross- 
sticks—and the poor bees starved. 


We have had three poor seasons in 
succession, and the last one was about 
as bad as it could be. Still, I do not feel 
discouraged, because, looking over my 
account with the bees, I find that I be- 
gan April 1, 1888, with one colony, 
which increased to three, and gave me 
100 pounds of honey. 


In 1889, they increased to 13 colo- 
nies, and gave me 195 pounds of honey, 
and owed me on May 12, 1890, $34.40, 
eash, which had been expended for tools, 
hives, lumber, sections, ete. Have given 
them no credit for honey used on my 
own table since last date; because I 
wanted pay for time and attention. 

They now owe me $2.85, and I have 
on hand $30 worth of tools, nails, lum- 
ber, hives, foundation, etc., honey enough 
to last till the new crop is gathered, and 
a few pounds to spare, besides 20 out of 
24 colonies strong in bees, and heavy 
with stores. 


To be sure, I do not make this showing 
through the sale of honey alone. Now, 
if a good season comes I will surely 
profit a little through the sale of honey. 


TRADE-MARK. 


What is the use of a trade-mark ? 
Why not pass laws to make consumers 
take our honey whether it is watery, 
sour, bitter, yellow or white? A man’s 
name and reputation should be his trade- 
mark. I should bitterly oppose the use 





of my trade-mark by some people I have 
known. 
DETECTING QUEENLESSNESS. 

Dr. Miller seems inclined to reconsider 
the question of detecting queenlessness. 
Iam only a beginner. Have had three 
cases, and discovered each from outside 
demonstrations before the bees had been 
in that condition more than 3 or 4 days. 
I hope the Doctor will gain courage in 
his convictions. 

A. I. Root might explain Brother Doo- 
little’s experience by saying that the 
bees remembered how the big queen- 
breeder had been taking their queens 
away for the last 20 years, but, always 
being kind enough to replace them with 
queen-cells, the bees are not greatly 
alarmed at their loss, knowing the good 
intentions of their master by the way he 
had treated their ancestors. 


ABSORBENT PACKING. 


I notice that the absorbent man is not 
dead yet. He would have beginners 
believe that it is good to have packing 
over the bees which has affinity for the 
moisture arising from the cluster, ab- 
sorbing it, and thereby keeping the air 
dry. He should be put to bed on a Win- 
ter night, under a wet blanket. As long 
as he could not raise heat enough to 
keep the blanket from freezing, he would 
be comparatively comfortable, but if the 
weather moderated, or he generated too 
much heat,the cold water would begin to 
trickle down upon him. Then imagine 
his condition. 


I should prefer no packing. Why not 
put enameled cloth over the frames, and 
the packing on top of that? Then, the 
moisture would pass out at the open en- 
trance, and be absorbed by all out-doors, 
where it can do the bees no harm. 

Scotia, Mo. 





Progressive Knowledge. 


Some one says: At ten years of age a 
boy thinks his father knows a_ great 
deal, at fifteen he knows as much as his 
father, at twenty he knows twice as 
much, at thirty he is willing to take his 
advice, at forty he begins to think his 
father knows something after all; at 
fifty he begins to seek his advice, and at 
sixty—after his father is dead—he 
thinks he was the smartest man that 
ever lived.—Exrchange. 


>See + 


Clubs of 5 New Subscriptions for $4.00, 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and place of meeting. 


1891. 
May 6.—Central piichime. at Lansing, Mich. 
W. A. Barnes, Sec., Lansing, Mich. 


May 6.—Bee-Keepers’ Ags’n and Fair, at Ionia. Mich. 
Open to all. Harmon Smith, Sec., lonia, Mich. 


May 7.—Susquehanna Cognte at Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


June 2.—Des Moines Sg Og Burlington, lowa. 
John Nau, .» Middletown, lowa. 
(@e In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THE EpiTor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—P. H. Elwood....Starkville, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadant...... Hamilton, Ills. 
eo 2 os 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





Bee and Honey Gossip. 
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Bees in Southeastern Kansas. 


Bees did very poorly here last season, 
on account of the drouth. My pa says 
there are a great many bees in this part 
of the State, but that they are poorly 
cared for,being kept in old box-hives,and 
scattered all over the yards, and he 
thinks that a great many of them have 
died this Winter, judging from the way 
the hives are turned over in places. I 
lost my colony of bees during the recent 
cold weather, but I shall try to get 
another colony. MATTIE Rosy. 

Chanute, Kans., March 21, 1891. 


Past and Future Bee-Keeping. 


Sixty or seventy years ago bee-keeping 
was given very little attention. Bees 
were hived in log gums, or any recepta- 
cle that happened to be at hand when a 
swarm issued—in fact, it did not make 
much difference if they took ‘* French 
leave,” for the woods were full of wild 
bees, and honey was plentiful and cheap. 
My grandfather frequently found bee- 
trees yielding large amounts of honey. I 
remember hearing him tell of finding a 
large bee-tree that had baffled his skill 
for quite a while. One day he went out 
for his usual sport, when a shower of 
rain came on, and he took shelter under 








a stump of a tree (that had been broken 
off, and was thickly covered with vines), 
and to his surprise backed right in on 
the bees, for it was very warm weather, 
and they were hanging out. The tree 
was undoubtedly a very old one, for the 
honey in the bottom was candied, and of 
avery dark color. ‘But what wonderful 
improvements have been made in our 
beloved industry since the time of our 
ancestors! We owe Father Langstroth 
a debt of gratitude which we can never 
pay, for the invention of the movable- 
frame hive. Then we have the honey 
and wax-extractors, queen and drone- 
traps, bee-smoker, section honey boxes, 
bee-escape, queen-cages for shipping 
bees, and many more useful articles, 
nearly all of which have been invented 
within the last few years. But we are 
going to have better hives, better bees, 
and better methods of management, in 
the near future, and much of the labor 
now performed by man, will be done by 
the bees. I think the time is not far 
distant when the bees willhive them- 
selves, and the apiarist can go to church, 
or visit his friends, instead of being 
compelled to remain at home to take 
care of swarms. S. G. KILGore. 
London, Ohio. 





Bees in ‘‘ Egypt.” 


Bees did well, in this vicinty, last 
Fall. Atthe opening of the season, I 
had 6 colonies ; I purchased 2 colonies, 
and they increased to 23, besides 2 or 3 
swarms which went to the woods. My 
surplus amounted to about 250 pounds 
of comb-honey. I bought 20 colonies 
more, and now have 43 colonies. I 
have had experience with bees, from the 
log-hive to the movable-frame hive, and 
handle them both with and without veils 
and gloves, but must say that when I have 
no veil I sometimes have to pick out 
stingers, and reduce swellings. ° 

Carmi, Ils. Eras ROBINSON. 


Grocers Sent for His Honey. 


My bee-house is 20 feet by 10 feet 10 
inches, walls packed with dry sawdust, 
door in each end, and one window, with 
shutter, sash, and screen. Of my bees, 
20 colonies remain in the house Winter 
and Summer, flying in and out at will. 
The other 20 colonies are piled up in the 
house, with natural gas to keep the tem- 
perature above freezing. I used the 
Langstroth frame for many years, and 
have some of them yet, not so long, but 
deeper. Frames 12x15, nine in each 
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hive, make my supers 1314x16. I had 
36 colonies last Spring, and 25 of them 
in hives of the above size, gave me 1,000 
pounds of honey; 5 colonies in hives \ 
larger—2,800 cubic inches—gave me 60 
pounds per colony. Did not feed the 
large colonies any last Spring, but had 
to feed the small ones. My 30 colonies 
gave me 1,800 pounds last season; net 
profit 80 to9Oper cent. Each pound 
was worth 20 cents at my own door, as 
grocers sent for it, as they needed it. 
Muncie, Ind. RoBERT MEEKS. 
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Loss from Diarrhea. 


As near as I can determine now, the 
loss on my bees will be about 12 or 15 
per cent., the cause of the loss being 
diarrhea; but why should some of the 
colonies be effected and the remainder 
be free from it, all having received the 
same care and management? ‘Two or 
three colonies that were fed on sugar 
syrup exclusively, are wintering better 
than those fed on natural stores. 

Cc. P. McKInNon. 

Bangor, Iowa, March 27, 1891. 
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Lost Through Misfortune. 


As I was confined to my bed the 
greater part of last season, with a 
broken leg, I could not do justice to the 
few colonies left me after so severe a 
Winter loss. I bought 6 colonies before 
I broke my limb, and while lying on my 
back saw my best swarms going to the 
woods, for lack of some one to hive 
them. As soon as I was able to creep 
out, [saved many swarms, and labored 
hard for extracted-honey. By purchas- 
ing queens, and bees by the pound, I in- 
creased my colonies to 58, and extracted 
900 pounds of marketable . honey, al- 
though the honey yield was very poor 
in this locality. I was careful to allow 
them sufficient stores for Winter, and 
left them on the summer stands until 
Dec. 17, when I placed 9 swarms on the 
south side of my honey-house, packed in 
dry sawdust, and sheltered from east 
and west winds, and the remainder I 
put in the bee-house, the floor of which 
had been strewn with dry sawdust about 
an inch deep, to aborb the moisture, and 
prevent the sound of footsteps when 
walking through the house to examine 
the hives, which I do about every two 
weeks. The general expectation in this 
vicinity is for a good crop the coming 
season. STEPHEN ROESE. 

Maiden Rock, Wis. 
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Clover-Hay Worm. 


Pror. Cook :—Enclosed you will find a 
specimen of a little worm, that I found 
in the bottom of a stack of clover, 
together with the cocoon in which it re- 
mains until disturbed, when it crawls 
out. The stack, for about 3 feet from 
the ground, was infested with these co- 
coons to such an extent that the hay 
looked white. These grubs were alive 
all Winter, and are alive still. I have 
never seen or heard of such before. Are 
they of common occurrence? Would 
such hay be dangerous to cattle fed 
upon it? Please answer through the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

P. D. WALLACE. 

Richland Centre, Wis., Mar. 28, 18V1. 


The 
moth lays the eggs inSummer, the larve 
eat in Fall, Winter and Spring. Of 
course, they injure the hay not a little, 
but I have never heard of their doing 
any damage to stock that might eat 
them. Ishould have no fear. The best 
remedy is prevention. Do not keep 
clover hay over, cither in mow or stack, 
till the second year.—A. J. Coox.] 


[This is the clover-hay worm. 





oe 


Colony of Bees Found Dead. 


One colony of my bees died recently. 
I have but a few colonies, and have 
wintered them in my cellar. The cellar 
is very dry, and well ventilated. I had 
my bees on a long bench, and have ex- 
amined them often during the Winter, 
as I could do so without disturbing them 
by placing my ear against the side of 
the hive. I examined them about a 
week ago, and found all my colonies 
alive. I leave the upper story on my 
hives, but raise the board over the 
frames for ventilation. When I put my 
bees into winter quarters I considered 
the colony that is dead my second best. 
They troubled me by coming out of the 
hive, the first of the Winter, sol was 
obliged to put a screen over the entrance. 
As soon as I found they were dead, I 
removed the hive from the cellar. There 
were plenty of bees—in fact, it was a 
strong colony—and they had honey 
enough left to winter another colony. It 
was very white and thick, almost like 
wax, and of very fine flavor. The inside 
of the hive was a very little damp, and 
the lower part of thecomb a little moldy. 
When I opened the hive, there was a 
very strong disagreeable smell, almost 
sickening, and the comb was more or 
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less covered with excrement. I have 
read a great deal about foul-brood, but 
never saw any, and do not know as I 
should know it if I should see it, but the 
brood-comb in this hive had a number of 
cells that were capped, and on opening 
them, I found some had dead bees all 
dried up, while others had decayed bees 
that were nearly full grown. There was 
some uncapped honey that had candied, 
and it was in that part of the comb 
where there were the largest number of 
bees. A large amount of bees had 
dropped onto the bottom-board, but the 
entrance was not closed up so as to pre- 
vent a free circulation of air. . I have 
examined my other colonies, and find but 
few dead bees, and the colonies seem to. 
be very strong and healthy. I have tried 
to describe very minutely the condition 
in which I found everything in the hive 
of dead bees, and now I wish some cor- 
respondent to tell me, through the BEE 
JOURNAL, what was the cause of the 
bees dying. S. B. Smira. 
Keeville, Minn. 


Wants No Section Press. 


I see there is considerable discussion 
about dampening sections, and using a 
press to put them together with. I never 
dampen my sections, and break but very 
few, and use no press to put them 
together. Ihave put up 100 sections, 
and filled them with foundation, in 11 
minutes, and did the work well. 

A. D. Burtcu. 

Stockbridge, Wis., March 31, 1891. 





Splendid Bee Pasture. 


My home, in Rockingham county, 
is in the midst of the blue grass 
region of the great valley of Virginia. 
There are thousands of acres of this 
kind of grass within the flight of my 
bees, in which white clover grows so 
thick that it almost makes the fields 
white, and when this bloom secretes 
nectar well, all the bees in the country 
cannot gather half of the honey pro- 
duced by it. I also have hundreds of 
yellow willow, locust and poplar trees, 
and when all things are right, it is no 
trouble for bees to gather honey. I have 
had colonies to gather as much as 125 
pounds without any artificial means. I 
have 60 colonies, and they have aver- 
aged 52 pounds of comb-honey to the 
colony. Have sold honey at 20 cents 
per pound, but cannot always get this 
price. Sold last year’s crop for 15 cents, 
here at home. Oneof the curiosities of 








my apiary is a colony—in an old-fash- 
ioned bee-hive that will be 51 years old 
next Summer—which has been in this 
hive ever since it has been in existence, 
and has done exceedingly well, generally 
swarming well, and making about 25 
pounds of honey per year—sometimes 
twice as much. This hive contains what 
I call the Queen of Rosendale. Her name 
and fame has been spread all over the 
United States, in different papers, and 
you may have seen her name mentioned 
yourself. She isa black, or old native 
bee. I have several kinds of bees, and 
think it is a good plan to have the differ- 
ent races to cross the blood. This gives 
strength and energy, industry and pros- 
perity. Gro. W. ROSENBERGER. 
New Market, Va. 





Foul-Brood and Movable-Frame Hives. 


Dr. Tinker’s article, on page 314, and 
W. P. Faylor’s, on page 346, regarding 
the origin of foul-brood, are quite cor- 
rect. Ihave been consulting some old 
books, in search of information on this 
point, but so far, I have found nothing 
concerning foul-brood, and I have con- 
cluded that the disease had its origin, or 
first made its appearance, at the time of 
the introduction of the movable-frame 
hive, about 1853. It is caused by spac- 
ing brood-frames, and single-walled hives, 
combined with ignorance and thought- 
lessness on the partof the bee-keeper 
who knows nothing of the habits or re- 
quirements of the honey-bee. E. L. 
Pratt cures by cremation—that is right, 
but why not go further, and spray the 
brain of the thoughtless bee-keeper with 
a solution of muriate of potash. 

Buffalo, N. Y. J. W. TEFFT. 





Home Market for Honey. 


My bees are still in the cellar, and 
some of them need a flight badly, but the 
weather is cold and gloomy. My crop 
of honey, last year, was about 900 
pounds, in sections, which I sold in my 
home market. I shall get an extractor, 
and run about one-third of my colonies 
for extracted-honey this season. I would 
like to see a bee-keepers’ association 
started in this place. Let all who would 
like to attend one soon, speak out. Do 
not be bashful. The atlas is received, 
and Iam very much pleased with it. It 
is well worth the money. A slight mis- 
take is made in regard to the adjustable 
clamp that Isent you. It is all iron, not 
‘*jron and wood,” and it does not form 
an end to the hive, as I am made to say 
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on page 374. I have made two other 

clamps—one adjustable, the other. not— 

the clamping device is in them, just as 

good as in the one I sent you; the main 

difference is that they can be made very 

cheap. Gro. T. GuNN. 
Wall Lake, Iowa, April 1, 1891. 


[The description was printed as writ- 
ten. If incorrect, it was chargeable to 


Mr. Gunn, and not to the printer.—Eb. | 





Syrian Bees are Good Enough. 


My bees are in good condition, and are 
gathering honey and pollen from the 
peach trees, and prospects for a good 
honey crop this year are excellent. White 
clover is plentiful, and we have poplar, 
sourwood, apple, blackberry, locust, 
persimmon, yellow wood, Indian yellow 
top, river weeds, stick weeds, and, occa- 
sionally, honey-dew. The stick weed is 
last in the Fall, and is our best honey 
plant, the honey from it being clear, of 
good flavor, and it granulates as soon as 
cold weather begins, if extracted, but in 
the comb it does not. My bees are 
Syrians, and while they are good honey- 
gatherers, I do not think they are better 
than other races, but are good enough. 
Black bees, in this vicinity, do not pay 
for their keeping, and if their owners 
desire any surplus honey, or increase, 
my advice is to change the stock as soon 
as possible. The weather is growing 
warm, the mercury standing at 60°. 
Our coldest weather last Winter, was 
18° above zero. I wish to make a cor- 
rection in my letter, on page 359. It 
should read, ‘‘ one swarm issued on June 
10,” instead of ‘filled the frames on 
June 10.” A. C. BABB. 

Greenville, Tenn., March 30, 1891. 


[The error is owing entirely to the 
crude manner of constructing the sen- 
tence, and the utter lack of capital let- 
ters and punctuation marks.—Eb. | 





Spraying Fruit Trees with Poison. 


I have just returned from Texas, and 
in looking over the back numbers of the 
Bee JouRNAL, I find what seems to me 
something that will prove the death 
knell to the bee-business, and thatin a 
short time. I allude to the spraying of 
fruit bloom. That will surely kill all the 
bees in reach, every time. Cannot this 
be prevented by prompt action on the 
part of the Legislature? Surely, every 
bee-keeper stands ready to pay his pro- 








portion of any expense the Union may 
incur in this direction. I, for one, feel 
greatly alarmed, as the craze seems to 
have taken hold of this neighborhood. It 
can only be prevented by law, and unless 
action is taken at once, it will result in 
incalculable damage. It is so late now, 
that it will be almost impossible to enact 
a law in time for the coming Spring. 
The poison will also kill off the bumble- 
bees, and thereby result in great damage 
to red clover. {. SANDFORD. 
Nokomis, Ills. 


[Such a law is now before the Legisla- 
ture, and its full text may be found on 
page 473.—Ep. | 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


Wee Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Club 
The American Bee Journal 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 
Keepers’ Guide.. 115 
Bee-Keepers’ Review 
The Apiculturist 
Canadian Bee Journal.. 
American Bee-Keeper. 
The 7 above-named papers 


and yt Revised (Dadant) < 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 
- uinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 
little on Queen-Rearing. * 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. * 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 * 
Farmer’s Account 
Western World Guide 
Heddon’s book, *‘Success,’’.. 
A Year Among the Bees .... 
Convention Hand-Book 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 
History of National Society. 
American Poultry Journal.. 
The Lever (Temperance) .... * 
Orange Judd Farmer........ p 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 2 
Preiste Parmer... .......sccsee 2 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 1 5 
American Garden 2 
Rural New Yorker . 
Nebraska Bee-Kee per.. 
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Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 
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Supply Dealers should write to us 


for wholesale terms and cut for Hastings’ 
Perfection Feeders. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


A line of this type will admit about eight words, 
OnE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 


Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS.—0n 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 
10 @ cent.; 8 times, 15 # cent.; 13 times, 20 
itd sana 26 times, 30 8 cent.; 52 times, 40 # 
cen 

9n 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15 ® cent.; 8 
times, 20 # cent.; 13 times, 25 # cent.; 26 
times, 40 per cent.; 3 52 times, 50 ®@ cent. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20 % vent.; 8 
times, 25 per cent.; 13 times, 30 # cent.; 26 
times, 50 ® cent.; 52 times, 60 # cent. 


ee” On langer Adve. isements discounts will 
be stated, on application. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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Special Notices. 


(Ge Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


(Ge Send us one new subscription, with 
£1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(Ss The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


( Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. It costs: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) 


** 100 colonies (220 pages) 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) 


(Qe As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 
get mixed. Please write American Bee 
Journal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 





The Convention Hand -Book 
is very convenient at Bee-Conventions. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee- 
Conventions; Constitution and By-Laws 
for a Local Society; Programme for a Con- 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 
pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 
questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 
the right size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one new subscription to 
the Bez JourRNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same),or 2 subscribers to the Home JOURNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the Brz 
JOURNAL. 





The “Farm Poultry’”’ is a 20-page 
monthly, published in Boston, at 50 cents 
per year. It is issued with a colored cover 
and is finely illustrated throughout. 

We have arranged to club the AMERICAN 
Bee JouRNAL with the Farm-Poultry at 
$1.35 per year forthetwo. Or with the 
ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL at $1.75. 





If you have a desire to know 
how to have Queens fertilized in upper 
stories, while the old Queen is still laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
can fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact, 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for ‘ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;’’ a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and is as interesting asa story. Price, $1.00. 
For sale at this office. 





When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Ber JourNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 





We Now Have a full! stock of every- 
thing needed in the apiary, and can fill 
orders at a moment’s notice. Order be- 
fore the rush. 














HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


DETROIT, April 4. 4~Oul is quoted 
at 15@16c; ‘quand light. meesrected, 7@8e. 
Beeswax in fair demand, 28@29 

M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch. Mich. 


NEW YORK, aoe 4.—Market is bare of 
comb-honey. uote: Extracted, buck- 
wheat, 7@ ye; Gal fornia, in good demand, at 
6%@7 4c, and market well sup lied; Southern, 
none in lke Bees 27¢. 

LDRETH BROS. &  SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, April 6.—Market contin- 
ues about the same; stocks becoming light; 
no receipts. We quote: White 1-ib. comb, at 
16@18c; dark, 12 13c; California white, 2-lb., 
4@15e; ‘extracted, 6@7c. Beeswax, 22@25c. 

CLEMONS, MASON & 
Oor. 4th and Walnut Sis. 


CINCINNATI, April 6.—Demand ‘good for 
extracted- -honey, at 6@8c; comb-honey in fair 
demand at 15@17¢ for choice, in a jobbing 
way. Beeswax is in good demand at 24@26c., 
for good to choice ye a" 

>. F. MOUTH & SON, 
Corner Soccuanl & Central Aves. 


CHICAGO, April 6.—Demand at present not 
very active on comb honey. Fancy white, 17¢c; 
white, 16c; white, 2-lb. sections, 14c; buck- 
wheat, 1-lb. sections, 12c; extracted, 7@8c. 
Beeswax, 28c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, April 6.—Fancy white 1-Ib. 
—_ 18c; fair to good, 17¢c; dark 1-lb., 14@ 
15c; 2-lb. white comb, 15@16c; 2-lb. — 13@ 
14c; extracted, white, 7c; dark, 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Weinut St. 


CHICAGO, April 4.— There is the usual 
Spring demand for honey, and best white con- 
tinues to bring 17@18c; honey that is off in 
color and condition sells for 2@3c less; very 
little call for dark comb. Extracted, is selling 
at 7@8c, in cans or barrels. Beeswax, 27@28c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8, Water St. 


BOSTON, April 4.—Honey is in fair demand: 
supply short. White 1-lb. comb is very scarce 
and wanted, at 18@20c: fair to good, 18@19c; 
2-lb. om, 16@17c. Extracted, 8@9c. Bees- 
wax, 3 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 4.—Honey market 
is slow, with small stocks of comb. We quote: 
White comb at 15@16c; mixed, 13@14c; dark, 
12@13c. Extracted, light, slow at 7@8c; dark. 
firm at 6@7c. Beeswax, 26@30c. 

H. R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 





We Club the American Bee Journal 
and the [llustrated Home Journal, one 
year for $1.35. Both of these and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, for one year, 
for $2.15. 


-—_—-_. - 


The Convention Hand-Book is re- 
ceived, and I am well pleased with it. 
Every bee-keeper should have a copy. 

CHARLES WHITE. 

Farmers’ Valley, Nebr., Mar. 3, 1891. 





Bee-Veils.—Mr. George E. Hilton, in 
an article in the Michigan Farmer, on 
the management of any apiary, writes 
thus: 


After trying several bee-veils, I have 
decided on the ‘‘ Globe ” bee-veil. It was 
first invented as a protection against 
flies and mosquitoes; it was a success 
for this, so now the bee-keepers have 
adopted them. It isso fine you hardly 
discern anything before your face. It is 
very easily put together, no trouble to 
put on or take off, and folds up com- 
pactly in a paper box 6x7 inches, by 1 
inch deep. The weight of the entire 
veil is only 5 ounces, and can be sent by 
mail for $1.00. This looks like a big 
price, but with care one will last almost 
a life-time. 


This is the universal opinion of the 
Globe bee-veil. It is superior to any 
other on the market. 





We send both the Home 
Journal and Bee Journal 
for one year, for $1.35. 


The“Glohe” Bee Veil 


Minne by Mail or Express, $1.00. 


There are five cross- 
bars united by a rivet 
through their center at 
the top. These bars are 
buttoned to studs on the 
neck-band. The bars are 
of best light spring steel. 
The neck-band is of best 
hard spring brass. The 
cover is of white bobinct 
with black face-piece to 
see through. 

It is very easily put together; no trouble to 
put on or take off; and folds compactly in a 
paper box 6x7 inches, by oneinchdeep The 
protection against bees is perfect—the weight 
ot the entire Veil being only five ounces. 


Extra Nets, 25 cents each. 








CLUBBING OFFER. 


We will send this Veil and the Bee Journal 
one year for $1.75. Or, we will give the Veil 
Free for three (3) New Subscribers tothe Bee 
Journal, with $3.00 to pay for them. 


Subscriptions to the Home Journal may be 
included in all Clubs, counting two (2) Home 
Journals as equal to one (1) Bee Journal. 
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Convention Notices. 


t@” The 8th semi-annual meeting of the Susque- 
hanna County Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
at Montrose, Pa.. on Thursday, May 7. 1891. 

H. M. SEELEY, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


The Central Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Conven- 
on will be held at Pioneer Room, at the Capitol, 
panaing. Mich., on Wednesday, May 6. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all. 
W. A. BARNES, Sec., Lansing, Mich. 


¢#” The Des Moines County, Iowa, Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, will meet at the Court House in Bur- 
lington, lowa, on Tuesday, June 2, 1891, at 10 a.m. 
It is intended to organize a Southeastern lowa, As- 
sociation. All interested in bees and honey are 
cordially invited to attend. 

JOHN NAU, Sec., Middletown, Iowa. 
GEO. BISCHOFF, Pres., Burlington, lowa. 





Remember the sad experience of last 
season! Everyone should order all the 
Supplies necessary for the Apiary at 
once, and avoid *‘the rush.” The delays 
and annoyances of last year should teach 
a valuable lesson in this line. 





A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only one new 
subscriber to this JOURNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just right for 
the pocket. Price, 25 cents. 





Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul-brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 





—— Oe 


‘Wants or Exchanges. 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cemts per line, 
for each insertion. when specially ordered 
into this Department. lf over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 











XCHANGE—One nearly new double-barrel 
’ breech-loading Shot-gun, re-loading tools 
and shell-belt for a Kodak or Hawkeye Camera, 
or —.. WILBER G. FISH, Ithaca, N.Y. 





ANTED—Your wax to work up at lowest 
livin rices. Please write at ounce to 
J.V. CALDWELL, Cambridge, Ills. 13Atf 


ILL EXCHANGE Foundation for Wax or 

cash; willalso make wax into foundation 
when sent to me, at the lowest price in the 
world. Send for samples and prices to JACOB 
WALLERSHEIM, Kaukauna, Wis. 13A4t 


R SALE—Pure, home-made Blacisberry 
Wine, for table or medicinal use. Warrant- 
oo, Saas R. E. PARCHER, Wausau, Wis. 
t 


ANTED—To exchange 1-lb. thin Vander- 
vort f’d’n for 2 of wax. Samples and tes. 
etry free. C. W. DAYTON, Clinton, Wis, 
t 














An Elegant Monthly for the 
FAMILY AND FIRESIDE,. 


50 Cents a Year. 


Printed in the highest style of the art, and 
profusely illustrated with Magnificent 
_ and Costly Engravings. 


al ‘i Ni Z 
quomss G. NEWMAN? Soy 
246 East Madison St., - - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


It isa moral and intellectual educator, and 
is invaluable in every library, as well as a very 
attractive and inspiring ornament in every 
drawing-room. 

Its historical and biographical sketches, as 
well as its stories, are gene & its depart- 
ments for the Young Folks, for the Household, 
and for the Family Circle are very interesting, 
and all who examine it are sure to become 
regular subscribers. It captivates them all. 

A Sample Copy will be sent FrEr, upon 
application to the publishers. 


Who Got First Premium 


ON ITALIANS AT 


ILLINOIS STATE FAIR IN 1890 ? 


REP the discussion on pa; 294, 358, and 

456, BEE JOURNAL, and decide for your- 
selves. Well, let the poor fellow have the 
honor (?) if he wants it so badly; but read the 
following letters received by us : 

8S. F. & I. Trego.—Book me for 6 warranted 
Queens. ‘The three you sent last year are good 
ones.—Jno. Lippert, Sparta, Ill., Feb. 27,1891. 

I want another Golden Italian Queen.—W. C. 
Frazier, Atlanta, lowa, March 30, 1891. 

All who have tried our 5-«Banded Golden 
Italians want more. We have booked orders 
from all over the Union, and also in Canada. 
We claim that our bees will gather more honey 
than any other race: they are also more gentle 
and non-robbers, and the most beautiful bees 
in existence. Send 5 cents for a sample and 
be convinced of their beauty. 


Orders booked Now—Pay when Queens 
are Ready. 


Prices; Warranted—May, $1.25; 6 for 86. 
After June 1, $1; 6 for#5. Tested—July, $1.75, 
Aug. and Sept., $1.50. Selected Tested—July 
to Oct., 83. Special Breeders—July to Oct., $5. 

Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs, #1 per 13. 


S. F. & 1. TREGO, SWEDONA, MERCER CO., ILL. 
15D1t 





Mention the American Bee Journal. 





